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A SCENE FROM THE BOOK OF ESTHEB; 



MORDECAI. 

Ah, woe am I !— In this my last old age, after 
having toiled hard in the prime of life, to have been 
banished from my country, to have had my ancient 
right of citizenship torn from me in the most unjust 
manner, and to have been compelled to pass my 
days in a land not my own, and dwell with a people 
whose customs have taught them that I am not 
worthy of conununion among them. 



10 
Ah! who caD tell of grief? Who has had his 
mind torn with angry care ? And who has lived as 
though his soul would break the barriers of his feeble 
frame ; and yet, having but little strength, it is com- 
pelled to dwell within its dungeon ? 

Ah! my grief is more than this. For the bread 
which perisheth I am compelled to stand as a dog at 
the king's gate, and bend the knee alike to the virtuous 
and the vile. And having used that judgment with 
which man, the highest of the Creator's works, has 
been endowed, my life is at stake. Yes, there is he 
who carries in his breast malicious designs, and who 
even pants to see my blood spilt near those old gate 
pillars which have borne my feeble frame, when, over- 
whelmed with grief, whilst leaning against which, for 
my country, the land of my birth, the scenes of my 
childhood, and liberty dear to man, I've sighed ; and 
grieved for a time which, in my short day, can never 
return. Tea, my life is sought, and that by a powerftd 
subject, one in whom the king delights and has 
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honoured, and against whom my weary prayers oould 
never prevail. There is nothing before me but 
death, to the valley of which, through care and toil 
and angry grief, I'm called to walk. 

ESTHER. 

Why grieve you thus, my father. 
For thy country and thy fatherland ? 
I'm still thy child, I share thy grief, 
I too am banished from the land 
I love, for ever and for ever. 

MORDECAI. 

Ah, happy maid, thou'rt not my child ; 
Thy father and thy mother died 
Far in that land for which I sigh 
And I, thy father's kindred bom, 
Was once to thee a parent dear; 
But now thou art the Queen, and I 
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Am made the keeper of those gates 
Which to thy home, the palace, lead. 



ESTHER. 

Nay, hush, my father; I'm still thy child; 
Thy grief 1*11 share, thy tears 111 mix with m 



MOBDECAI. 

My child, my child, I love thee as I ever loved. 
Thou art to me the same as thou hast ever been. 
Thou art my only joy, my only hope. 
And I will try to tell thee how IVe lived. 

Ah ! if you knew through what I'd past, 
Tou*d scarce believe that here I stood; 
And yet my mind, though torn with pain. 
Still lives within my feeble frame. 

Can I to thee tell all the secret of my grief? 
'Twould tear thy mind as inuch as mine. 
And twice as much, for little dost thou know 
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The ease thou hast 'twould cause thee to resign. 
Nay, my child, the secret of thy birth keep for thy life, 
111 meet you by and by when pain is known no more. 

ESTHER. 

Thou wert to me a parent kind 
When health and strength had crown'd thy days, 
And I an orphan girl was left ; 
And now the evening of thy life is near. 
The sun upon thy hoary head shall never set 
Until I've prov'd myself thy faithful firiend and child. 



MORDECAI. 

Ah, my child, we're banished from our land, 
A home with strangers we have sought. 
Midst enemies and foes we have been placed. 
The times with you have kindly dealt ; 
But then our race is persecuted yet. 
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There lives a wretch as base as ever liv'd, 

He's often walking to . and from the palace of the 

king; 
I know that long ago our scattered race^ the Jews, 
He hated with a deadly hatred to his breast. 

You ask his name ? 

'Tis Haman — 
Yes, and what is more than that 
He's told the Eing that we a vile people are 
And never were we fit to dwell within his realm, 
Because our kindred, laws, and tongues are different 

to the rest. 
Yes— 

'Tis he who's told the King that he will give 
Ten thousand silver talents so that we may cease to 

live. 
The king has yielded to his cruel wish 
And to that vile, that wicked man his ring he's 
given up, 
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And with it is the writing sealed 

By which our death has been decreed ; 

And soon in every province through the land it will 

be read 
That Jew, both young and old, both wife and child, 
In one short day shall perish by the sword. 

ESTHER AND MORDECAI. 

Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 

The city that we love, 

What would we give to be within thy walls, 

To breathe thy air. 

To be where we have been before. 

And near that altar kneel 

And chant those songs again 

That even now we can't forget? 

Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 
The city that we love, 
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Thy day has past, thy glory's seen no more. 

We love thee still ; 

To thee thy people would return 

And raise thee up again, 

And call thy glory back. 

And there in thee live out our day. 
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Dark was the night, and heavy blew the gale. 

And loud and long the ocean torrent roar'd ; 

The rtun with heavy fury beat the earth. 

And from yon distant hill the thunder rose ; 

The lightning's flash was seen in yonder sky. 

The kine disturbed from rest began to low ; 

The watch dog's howl pierc'd through the raging storm. 

But silent slept the village on the cliff. 

Nor knew the people of the storm that raged. 

c 
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The morning sun chas'd darkness quite away, 
And calm woke up the cottage on the cliff, 
And pleasant smiFd the hills adorn'd with green ; 
The cottagers wide open threw their doors. 
And out the laughing merry children ran ; 
The plough-boy whistled as his team he lead. 
And the milk maid sung as she milk'd the kine. 
And happy look'd the village on the cliff. 
Nor knew they of the storm that raged before. 



And so the day pass'd on, and night drew nigh, 
Then closed the doors, and round the fire they sat. 
And then they chat, and then retire to rest. 
And all the land was still, and all around. 
And calm and undisturbed the broad deep sea. 
And silent on the waters shone the moon. 
And beautiful the stars appeared above. 
And peaceful slept the village on the cliff. 
Nor knew they aught of care or heavy toil. 
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Thus liv'd the happy village on the oliflf, 
And pleasant on them smil'd the sun by day, 
And on the bosom of their little pond 
The pale moon cast her silv'ry rays at night ; 
And on the cliff there stood the noble church, 
It grandly rais'd its tower to the sky, 
And there remained unmov'd amid the storm, 
And round about its ancient walls there slept 
The happy people of the day gone by. 



Sometimes the people of the village stroird 
Upon the beach which lay below the cliff, 
When suddenly some cords and planks they find, 
And wonder they not long from whence they came ; 
For soon they tell that some sad wreck had been, 
And carefully they got whate'er they could. 
But could not tell from whence the wreck had come ; 
And wond'rous was the village of the cliff. 
Nor knew they of the storm that rag'd before. 
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And now glad joy and happy hearts are gone, 

No room for joyous mirth or trifling now ; 

For each one has a thought or more to tell, 

And many a guess, and many a tale 

Runs round the little village once or twice ; 

And now the aged voice is heard, and then 

The youth more quick with words than judgment sound. 

And calm remained the village on the cliff. 

And wondered they what news the light would bring. 



And ere the morning sun lit up the sky. 
The people from the village on the cliff 
Were seen to stroll along the dreary beach ; 
Eager they look, and anxious wait to find 
Sometihing by which to tell from whence the wreck ; 
And long they look*d and earnestly they spied. 
But ne'er could find beyond what they had got ; 
And anxious now the village on the cliff. 
Nor knew they of the storm that rag'd before. 
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But 'twas not long the village thus remained, 
For soon the greedy sea had yielded up 
Her stolen treasures, and restor'd her slain, 
And on the shore, as sunk the evening sun. 
There lay a vessel shattered by the gale, 
And not from far — how shall I tell the rest ? 
A youth, just in the morning of his life, 
Stretched in the cold and cruel arms of death. 
And amazed at the form the villagers fitood. 



And now are sad the people on the cliff. 
And many mourners to the village come, 
Both old and young, the virgin and the youth. 
And all their faces _tel1 the esme unvaried tale, 
That he, forirhom they had respect and love 
Is snatch'd away from earth, and carried home. 
No more witii iron keel hell plough tilie w€tve. 
No more eartli's angry storms and gales hell ftice. 
But now he'll rest firom care and heavy tml. 
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And o'er his grave a monument is raised — 
A lovely maiden weeping at his feet — 
And carved upon the marble stone is told 
How gallantly and bravely died this youth, 
And how his keel rode proudly o'er the wave, 
And how she struggled hard with wind and tide, 
And how amid th' unequal fight she fell 
When silent slept the village on the clifi", 
Nor knew the people of the storm that rag'd. 



And 'twas the maiden weeping at his feet 
That raised the marble stone about his grave, 
And oft when silent o'er his tomb ^e kneels 
She drops the pensive tear, and grieves for him 
She fain would call to earth to live again ; 
And round his grave she places many a wreath 
She's made when silent weeping o'er his grave, 
And oft the village sees her sighing there, 
But knew not all her anxious thought and pain. 
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And from yon distant cottage in the wood 
She often to the village turns her steps, 
But ne'er she seems to speak to any one. 
Save with her aged mother whom she loves 
And cherishes with all a daughter's care. 
The village on the cliff is new to both of them, 
And seems to have but little charm for each ; 
For oft they meet and pass the villagers 
Nor seem to tell to any their sad grief. 



Thus liv'd unknown the mother and the maid. 
And in the village both were seldom seen. 
Except on that bright day of all the seven 
When to the church they gently bent their steps. 
Twas only then the people saw their face ; 
They seemed not proud, but pressed with heavy care. 
They seem'd not high, but full of thought ; 
But scjtrce could tell the village on the cliff 
From whence the strangers in the cottage came. 
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The maiden seemed to have the more of care, 
Alone they saw her gazing at the waves, 
And then would quickly turn hef steps away, 
And on the grave where slept her noble youth 
She often lov'd to rest her weary frame ; 
And gazing at the carv^ marble-stone 
The lovely maiden weeping at his feet 
Was often seen to drop the heavy tear. 
Nor knew the people on the cliff her thoughts. 



And there she sat until the close of day, 

And there remained unmov'd amid the night. 

And heard the lonesome clock strike — one, two, three. 

And she feared not, but steadfastly she walk'd, 

And the wild winds howl'd and the ocean roar'd 

When from the giddy height herself she threw 

Into the yawning waves below the cliff. 

And the night owl shriek'd and the village slept. 

Nor knew they of the fearful death she died. 
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And pleasant on them smiVd the morning sun 
When to the tomb some villager repairs. 
And there he finds the wreath that last she made. 
And written underneath the line " Here lies 
The body of a gallant youth,** she wrote 
*'And here the heart of her who loves him stiU, 
And in the wild, wild waves her feeble frame," 
And mournful was the village on the cliff, 
But ne'er the greedy sea restored the maid. 
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I once was young, but now I'm old, 
I once was gay, but now I'm sad ; 
The morning of my life is o'er. 
And now the evening of my life is near. 

And, oh ! what mem'ry of the past 

Seems rushing on my musing mind. 

Of happy days long since gone by, 

And pleasant hours unknown to care and grief. 
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And now I'm weary and fain would rest, 
And long to lay my body down ; 
But'still the hum and strife of life 
Around me fly and vex my troubled mind. 

In youthful days of happy prime 

I thought that when I once was old, 

No more earth's angry cares I'd face. 

But spend the remnant of my days in peace. 

Not so — in youth I careless liv'd, 
I scajrcely thought of days to come ; 
I seemed to think that time was mine. 
And now I'm old I cannot, cannot rest. 



/ 
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happy maid, who knows but little care, 
Thy daily duties are to thee an easy fare ; 
From morn till night thou'rt busy with thy might. 
But then thy mirth and hope make all thy labours 
light. 

(And happy she who thus her duty does. 

Whose conscience never makes her fear for what she 

knows. 
Her mind shall never be with anguish torn, 
Nor angry thought of by-gone days make her to mourn) 
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'Twas but the other day I saw thy home, 

I mean the spot in which thou*rt waitingfor thine own, 

Thy cheerfulness 'twas beautiful indeed ; 

The hope thou'hadst in view it was not hard to read. 

And yet on this thou hadst not much to say, 
But- then, from that bright eye of thine I saw a ray ; 
It seem'd to reach, I scarce could tell, you where. 
Thy thoughts, I know, are very often going there. 

And then I know full well, I heard you say. 
Your days within your home would cease and pass away, 
For you are going, by and by, " to leave," 
For that sweet home, for many years, to which you'll 
cleave. 

happy maid ! Thy choice I know is made. 

And at thy feet long since a promise has been laid ; 

A partner for thy life thou'st chosen well. 

And soon for you and him will ring the merry bell. 
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may that day thy virtues all increase, 
And if there should be tears may they be tears of peace ; 
May sorrow, grief, and care be far removed 
From that sweet home in which ere now thy hope 
has liv*d. 
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O man, thy work is nearly done. 

Work on a little longer yet, 
The lines ne'er fell to thee in golden climes. 

But thou hast labour'd well. 

And now thy toil is nearly o'er. 

Forget the past and grieve no more ; 

The sorrows thou hast had wee flown and gone, 
And thou hast faithful been. 
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O man, a little longer yet, 

*Tis but a moment more to come, 

And thoult receive the prize laid up for thee. 
For thou hast toiled well. 

Thy toil will shortly end in rest. 
Thy care and grief be lost in joy ; 

And thoult journey to that happier clime. 
Where all is calm and peace. 



When trouble presses on the mind, 
And care disturbeth ev'ry nerve ; 
When sleepless nights are not unknown, 
And bright and joyous hours are gone ; 
Then friends and words cannot avail. 
For friends will all be pass'd away. 
And words become an empty sound. 



I ]ook*d into the maiden's face, 
And as I look'd I thought I saw 
Sadness and sorrow written there : 
The downcast eye, the heavy sigh, 
Keveal*d what more than words could tell. 
And then she rais*d her eyes and up to heaven 
Methought she breathed a pure and silent prayer ; 
But what the maiden uttered then I dare not guess; 
'Twas only known to Providence and her * 

Whom anxious care and pensive thought oppressed. 
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No more shall mortal care disturb, 
Thy grief, sweet maid, thou'st left behind ; 
All toil to thee*s unknown, and now 
No angry thought shall tear thy mind. 

Sleep on, sweet maid, I would not call 
Thee back to live thy life again, 
To be where thou hast been before. 
And sigh for ease thou ne'er could'st gain. 

£ 
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Sweet maid) ©njoy the rest thou'st won, 
'Twas never gain*d so hard before ; 
But now thou'lt dwell in that fair clime 
Where toil and care are known no more. 
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" Oh, Solitude, where are thy charms ?" 

I've loiter'd on hill, 

I've wander' d through the wood. 

And by the river's side. 

But ne'er, oh Solitude, have found thy charms. 
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tell me not of yonder place, 

1 knew it once, and it was there 
Where she, who all my hope and joy. 
Was, with a breath, removed from earth. 
And carried to her long last home ; 
And I, left here to linger out alone. 
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Remind me not of scenes gone by 

In which, long since, I took a part, 

Whose happy mem'ry still is fresh, 

But they can ne'er be seen again. 

The old spot's in the valley still, 

But she has gone, and I'm left here alone. 

Far rather tell me of yon home 

To which the good and wise do tend — 

That home where parting is unknown. 

I'm sure that she is there ; she sung 

So sweetly of a fairer home, 

And sigh'd that one might ne'er be there alone. 

And when her end had nearly come. 

She said, though she could scarcely speak, 

" I'll come and meet you by and by." 

My heart was full, I breath'd a sigh. 

And said, "I'll live as thou hast done, 

And then I know we'll meet in yonder clime." 
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* I press'd her hand in mine, and kiss'd 
Those cheeks I'd seen in beauty long : 
She said, "Good bye, 111 soon be there" 
These were her last sweet words to me ; 
Her time had ceas*d, I saw her go, 
But I am here to linger out alone. 
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Oh blame not the youth with the girl of his choice,. 
She^d no money, no friends, nor a home ; 
But he had a cot, 'twas small, but 'twas happy. 
And he long'd for a wife, for he lov'd. 
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He'd a mind far above earth's envious cares, 
And he cared but little for the gay, 
He long'd to be happy, he long'd for a friend, 
He'd a heart that could love and be lov'd. 

So blame not the youth with the girl of his choice. 
She'd no money, no friends, nor a home ; 
But he had a cot, and a hand that could work. 
And he long'd for the girl of his heart. 
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Can I forget the spots I've seen before. 
And friends with whom I oft have walked, 
And bury all in memory of the past, 
And never give them just one thought ? 

No, never — long as my memory lasts 
I'll often think of those I've seen, 
And love to dwell on joyous hours gone by. 
And sometimes weep for what's no more. 



i 
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And is it true, and is there death, 
And must we leave the spots we love, 
Those joyous scenes of youthful prime 
And friends the partners of our time ? 

Alas, sweet maid, we know thy lot, 
And now in tears we grieve for thee. 
And fain would call thee back to earth 
To live again, and share our mirth. 

But this, fair beauteous maid, 
Cannot be done by mortal man ; 
We only can regret thy loss. 
And grieve for thee with sad remorse. 
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